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SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS 


BY A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


‘“Wuo was Sir William Chambers ?” it may be asked. In 
saying that he was the architect of Somerset House, one has 
at once indicated the high significance of the man. If the 
architecture of London could be compared to a symphony, 
Somerset House would rank with St Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Bank of England, and the British Museum as part of the 
grand double bass. Its influence is as profound as it is 
necessary. In this building we cannot fail to recognise the 
attributes of self-confidence and power. Since the eighteenth 
century it has borne emphatic witness to the continuity 
of European civilisation, and it still looks as if it would 
last for ever. Is it also national, does it in spirit belong to 
England? There are critics who would tell us that English- 
men are not exztztled to such a building, and that the only 
method of architectural expression proper to ourselves is a 
style distinctively Northern, Romantic, Gothic, high-roofed 
and picturesque. But such a view ignores the facts of our 
historical development. It ignores a certain episode in the 
history of this island, its invasion, conquest and occupa- 
tion for a prolonged period by an ancient imperial race 
who intermingled with the native stock. It also ignores the 
renascence of the Classic spirit which nearly a thousand years 
later found its expression throughout Western Europe. This 
mighty cultural force carried all before it, not because it had 
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acquired the attraction which exotic ideas sometimes possess, 
but because it represented humanism itself. It is a perverted 
national sentiment, therefore, which would lead us to re- 
pudiate the civilisation of the ancient world, for just as 
nobody should exercise his mind upon the forms of literature, 
science or art without making acknowledgment to the Greeks, 
who first established the archetypes of them all, it is also 
impossible for any nation which has devoted itself with a 
degree of success to the government of large territories 
to disclaim its kinship with Rome, the Rome which once 
symbolised order, liberty and peace, with a power in the back- 
ground ordaining these things. In affirming, then, that Sir 
William Chambers gave to Somerset House a Roman 
character, I do not mean that this building became Roman 
by the affectation or the arbitrary choice of its architect, but 
that it was Roman by nature and Roman by right. 

The metropolitan river front owes more to Somerset 
House than to any other building. That in the central 
stretch of river between Westminster and Blackfriars it 
should be the only building of architectural importance 
with the exception of the new County Hall does not do credit 
to Londoners. It is true that Adelphi Terrace, although its 
fagade is spoilt by renovation, still retains a certain dignity, 
and on the right bank, near Charing Cross Bridge, amidst 
the medley of warehouses and factory chimneys, is the 


charming Lion Brewery with its eighteenth century grace. 
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But on the left bank how pre-eminent is Somerset House in 
all the qualities of noble building! Can we for one moment 
endure to compare it with Scotland Yard, shameless in its’ 
clumsy rusticity, or with the restless clubs of Whitehall 
Court, of which the bristling roofs and chimneys are so 
inappropriately inspired by the Chateau of Chambord? Or 
with the Hotel Cecil, or, in fact, with any of the modern 
buildings on either side of it? One wishes that Wren had 
designed the Southern Courts of the Temple, which would 
then have been worthy of their site, and incidentally good 
neighbours to Somerset House. 

Let us analyse the qualities proper to a structure which 
has to take its place on a river front. By so doing we shall 
be enabled to appreciate the skill of Sir William Chambers in 
making his building so extraordinarily suitable not only to its 
social purposes but to its natural environment. In the first 
place, it is essential that the buildings facing a river should 
by their disposition support and emphasise the broad sweep 
of the stream. To seem to ignore this natural feature, as 
when houses are stepped back at irregular distances from the 
bank or are of heterogeneous character with a much broken 
silhouette, is obviously an error. This is not to say that all 
the buildings facing the river should line up with monotonous 
uniformity, presenting a skyline exactly parallel to the line of 
the bank (although such a formation would give a highly 
remarkable effect), but only that the #ajority of the buildings 
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should express this relationship between the river and its 
surrounding architecture, leaving it to a few distinguished 
exceptions to provide a relief and a foil to what may be called 
the main element of cohesion in the design. The situation 
has a literary parallel. In verse a metre is established by the 
fact that nearly all the lines adhere to whatever rhythm may 
be selected as the basis of the poetic form. When the general 
quality of the metre has been made clear, occasional variations 
from it may impart freshness and vigour to the verse. The 
freshness and vigour, however, are only recognised as such 
when the standard has first been created. On this particular 
architectural occasion the standard is the typical river front 
building which has the humility and the degree of social 
spirit to line up to the river and to partake of the character of 
a simple wall emphasising the position of the bank. Imagine 
what the effect would be if on each side of the Thames there 
were a series of buildings each displaying as much sensitive- 
ness to the character of its environment as does Somerset 
House! The scale and nobility of such a scene would be 
without compare. 

When Chambers designed Somerset House he was not 
in the position to erect a building which would be a grand 
climax or dominating member of a group of structures smaller 
and of less social consequence than itself. To an architect 
less gifted with the civic sense, the undoubted importance of 


this group of Government Offices might have seemed to 
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entitle it to assume a presidential manner. But Chambers 
saw at a glance that this was an occasion for restraint. It 
was very far from his intention to throw up a big dome or 
tower such as would have offered a challenge to St Paul’s and 
the beautiful City churches. He would not indulge in any 
interesting deviation from the norm because the norm itself, 
the line of typical river front buildings, had not yet been 
created. He himself, by setting the standard, would instruct 
his successors in the general manner of building proper 
to such a site. He would have liked Somerset House to 
resemble a member of an audience that remains seated while 
people address it from a rostrum or otherwise lay claim to 
a prominent position. Though fully conscious of his own 
personal worth, and having no intention whatsoever that 
others should be unmindful of it, this distinguished indi- 
vidual would be content to assume a subordinate status. No 
insignificance of character or lack of will is here displayed, 
because the object of his somewhat imperious example is that 
others whose social station fits them to be such should be 
quiet and unobtrusive also. The decorum pleases him, and 
he experiences a sense of power in that he contributes to it. 
He even turns his head to the right and to the left and signals 
a reproof to those who sit restlessly in their seats or who are 
in any way inclined to contumacious behaviour. One is not 
indulging in an unjustifiable caprice of imagination if one 
affirms that such was the personality of Somerset House 
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as conceived by its creator. But, alas, everything has gone 
wrong! The audience has become a rabble, for the spirit 
of competition is abroad. Many are trying to mount the 
rostrum at the same time. Urchins have kicked over the 
chairs. And one sedate personality still surveys the scene, 
wondering if he may hope that at some far future date he may 
yet be surrounded by congenial company. Instead of being 
the mainstay of a social code, the very spirit of the norm, 
Somerset House has acquired a prominence, even an obtru- 
siveness, of the very kind which Chambers would have most 
wished to avoid. It may now be compared to a solitary 
aristocrat in a company of boors, and while, indeed, its 
distinction is obvious, it is also tragic. Somerset House is 
lonely and suffers from its loneliness. 

Sir William Chambers was a true son of the eighteenth 
century. A further analysis of his chief contribution to 
architecture will throw more light upon his personality than 
would many pages of anecdotal reminiscence. Several of the 
characteristics of this famous man have been incidentally 
brought out during the examination of the civic aspects of 
Somerset House. For instance, it is already apparent that 
Chambers not only deliberately chose to abide by a great 
historical tradition of building, but he was determined to 
uphold the main social proprieties and to give them ex- 
pression in architecture. To those who can read the mute 


language in which buildings never cease to address the 
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passer-by, it is as obvious as anything in the world that the 
architect of Somerset House was a learned, affable, polite, but 
exceedingly stubborn man. /{It is also obvious that he had a}! 
_ unique perception of the impressiveness of self-restraint, the | 
restraint which indicates power and solid cultural worth. || 
The fact that such a man rose to a position of eminence in 
the eighteenth century is a sign that at this period the qualities 
and gifts just described were held in special repute. And this 
we know to be the case from other sources of architectural 
information, for the eighteenth century was prolific of urban 
building of the first quality. The street, the terrace, the 
subdued but distinguished average of the town house all 
show that at that time the appreciation of civic design may 
almost be described as national. We look at the buildings 
and receive their message, and we must instantly refer it to 
a standard of criticism. It would be a wrong method of 
approach to our subject, therefore, were we to try to put 
Chambers in an historical setting defore his architectural 
achievements had been subjected to a logical analysis. 

A detailed examination of Somerset House can best be 
effected by studying the river front first, as this is the main 
aspect. It is 800 feet long, and, like the rest of the building, 
is executed in the best Portland stone. The upper part of 
the facade, elevated upon a terrace, is well washed by the 
rain, and preserves its beautiful silver sheen. Standing on 
the Embankment, if we can dismiss from our minds the silly 
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little trees which have been allowed to grow up like weeds 
immediately in front of what must be regarded as one of the 
finest pieces of masonry in Europe, we can obtain a wide 
view of this remarkable composition. By the erection of the 
Embankment the original design has been changed in one 
respect, for the three arched openings, which were for the 
reception of barges, are now truncated, and the whole basement 
storey has lost some of its height. The necessary modifica- 
tion, however, was carried out with very great skill, and it is 
the facade in its present form which here merits our attention. 
The difference of levels between the main court approached 
from the Strand and the lower part of the river front suggested 
to Chambers that he should give architectural expression to 
this fact by a marked horizontal division separating the three 
upper floors from the basement. The latter is brought forward 
in a heavily rusticated arcade surmounted by a terrace, and 
has the effect of elevating the main structure upon a platform. 
This treatment is extraordinarily successful, because it enables 
Somerset House to be viewed from afar; looking from the 
west side, a highly satisfactory unit of design appears adove 
the level of Waterloo Bridge (see Plate 2), while from the 
east side not only does the recessed and elevated part gain 
an aloofness and dignity from its position, but the basement 
wall itself unites most harmoniously with the bridge. 

The facade has the merit of being not only solid but, in 
an architectural sense, transparent. It reveals the main dis- 
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position of the plan, and in so doing increases the significance 
of its own formal harmony. The pairs of slight projections 
at either extremity mark the ends of the wings that divide the 
plan into three courts. Of these the two lateral ones are of 
long and narrow proportion, and are terminated on the river 
front by graceful open colonnades, each elevated upon a large 
arch and surmounted by a pediment. The centre court has 
for its climax a small dome, which is marked on the river 
front by another columnated projection with a pediment 
recessed above the balustrade. An examination of Plate 4 
will serve to show how skilfully Chambers has dealt with the 
very difficult problem here presented. The dome has been 
criticised on account of its insignificant size, but it is obvious 
that if it were of greater height it would not only unduly 
emphasise the narrowness of the central feature, but it would 
have introduced prominent lines of verticality, cutting the 
facade in two in a most irritating manner. The small dome 
presides over the whole with far greater success than a larger 
one would have done, for it is merely an interesting focal 
point and does not seek to run counter to the whole con- 
ception of the design, which, in addition to other distinctions, 
was to have the normal qualities of a river front building. 
Somerset House may be compared to a republic, of which the 
dome is president, but a president with powers and ambitions 
well under control. A highly centralised constitution, such 
as a large dome might symbolise, would immediately deprive 
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this assemblage of its appropriate character, and would, in 
fact, be quite anomalous. 

Somerset House preserves a scale of window aperture in 
strict relation to the size of the human figure, and in this 
respect may serve by its example to correct a modern tendency 
to group windows together in enormous units which have 
the effect of belittling the occupants of the buildings. Yet 
it loses nothing in dignity by this moderation, and remains a 
great and impressive structure. Where, for the purpose of 
simplicity and to obviate the wearisome effect of too much 
multiplication of small parts, elements of larger dimension 
are needed, he employs the Order which gives the relief 
required without destroying the precious convention that a 
building must appear to be the dwelling-place of human 
beings rather than of giants. 

The Strand front (see Plate 11) is of restricted width, 
but it maintains the general style of the rest of the building, 
and serves its purpose as a quiet introduction to the archi- 
tectural splendours which greet one’s vision on entering the 
court. The entrance archways suffer from the defect that 
they are not sufficiently differentiated from the fenestrated 
openings on either side, and if the three centre bays had been 
slightly projected in front of the main facade, a more satis- 
factory result might possibly have been obtained. The central 
court itself is best viewed from the entrance, because the 


somewhat disturbing difference in levels between the first 
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floor of the Strand block and that of the buildings on the 
east, south and west sides is not then visible. The lateral 
facades invite the criticism that their absolute symmetry 
creates centres of interest which are too independent of the 
chief elevation, which is on the south side of the court. But 
who can help admiring the vigour of the design, so formal 
and massive and yet so splendidly ornate, or the skill with 
which the most distinguished qualities of wall surface are 
here exhibited? The gateways leading to the side courts are 
admirable examples of Chambers’ treatment of such features. 
The planning of the various blocks of offices appears to have 
given complete satisfaction to their occupants. Of the interiors 
several examples are shown in Plates 19-24. I may here 
make a passing reference to the Wellington Street front. 
This was designed in 1852 by Pennethorne in a style which 
is harmonious with that of the main structure. 

While Somerset House was justly appreciated in the 
eighteenth century, it also had its detractors, as is shown by 
the following excerpts culled from 4x Heroic Epistle to Sir 
William Chambers, a lively satire by an engraver of the 
name of Williams, who wrote under the name of Anthony 
Pasquin :—‘‘ This stupendous and extraordinary heap of 
stones is altogether a most surprising assemblage of con- 
tradictory objects. The entrance or atrium is so inappro- 
priate that it looks like the narrow mouth of economy, 
through which we grope our passage to the vast stomach of 
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national ruin... . At the termination of the vestibule is a 
large bronze statue of the King, who seems placed there for 
no other purpose but to take cognisance of the exits and 
entrances of the clerks and watchmen, as if he kept a day- 
book to check their time. Beneath the nose of the sovereign 
is a putredinous pool of stagnant rain water. I presume 
this was meant by the questuary and accommodating architect 
as emblematic of the swinish democracy of the realm. I 
have no doubt but that the effluvium from the green liquid 
is more pestilential than that imputed by Virgil to the lake 
Averno, which is reported to have killed all the birds that 
flew over it. ... The keystones of the arches are wonder- 
fully carved in alto-relievo with colossal marks of the 
Ocean, and the rivers of Britain, among which the Thames 
looks particularly sulky, as not having forgot or forgiven the 
irruptions made upon his filthy domain by this saucy edifice.” 
The building is ‘‘an inconsistent lapidific accumulation, . . . 
a racemation, or cluster of antipathies, made of recrementitious 
parts—an untimely exposition of bruised and battered stones, 
torn from the bowels of the peaceful quarry.” And so on at 
great length with copious classical allusions. This epistle 
elicited a somewhat ponderous reply in defence of Chambers 
from a Mr Papworth in 1823. 

Somerset House, begun in 1776, was twelve years in 
construction. It represents Sir William Chambers’ chief 
title to fame. How did this architect rise to such influence 
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that he obtained the commission to design one of the greatest 
buildings in the kingdom? Born in Stockholm in 1726, he 
came of a Yorkshire family of merchants, and when very 
young was sent to England for his education. At the age 
of twenty we find him travelling in the East Indies. He 
visited Canton and made sketches of the buildings and 
costumes of the Chinese, thus early evincing an inclination 
towards the arts. He was soon to share in the affluence 
which his family had gained through their commercial 
pursuits, and, being free to follow his natural bent, deter- 
mined to equip himself for the profession of architecture. 
He travelled in Italy and France, studying with unwearied 
application the buildings which had been erected by the 
masters of the Renaissance. 

Michael Angelo, Palladio, Vignola, Sanmicheli, Bernini, 
Perrault and Mansard all provided him with the stimulus of 
their example. Nor did he neglect the remains of antiquity, 
for he methodically stored his mind with detailed impressions 
of Roman grandeur, supplementing the evidence of the eye 
by a study of the architectural precepts of those writers who 
had devoted themselves to an analysis of the Classic style. 
Greece he never visited, but he had the advantage of being 
acquainted with the publication of Grecian remains issued 
by Stuart, Revett, and others. On his return to London he 
fixed his residence in Russell Street, near Covent Garden. 
Obtaining an introduction to the Earl of Bute, he was 
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subsequently invited to instruct the Prince, afterwards 
George III., in the study of architecture. By his affable 
manners he endeared himself to the latter, who on coming 
to the throne appointed him his chief architect. Chambers’ 
first important commission was the lay-out of Kew Grounds, 
then the property of the Princess Dowager of Wales. The 
gardens were to be embellished by temples, bridges, and 
other ornamental features. In the execution of this work he 
was able to put into practice theories which he had acquired 
during the course of his travels. He was profoundly 
influenced by his early acquaintance with the art of the 
Chinese, and he recognised the great merit not only of their 
architecture (in spirit so much more closely akin to the 
Classic style than is, for instance, either the Gothic or yet the 
Indian manner of building), but of their garden designs, where 
all the subtlety of genius is displayed. 

In his treatise on Designs of Chinese Buildings, Furnt- 
ture, Dresses, Machines, and Utensils, published in 1757, 
and in the Dzssertation on Oriental Gardening, published 
in 1772, Chambers revealed the-extent to which he had 
yielded to the fascination of the Orient. The former volume 
he introduced to the public with a note of apology, for the 
subject was novel, and it was by no means sure whether his 
prospects would not be damaged by too strong an insistence 
upon the merits of a civilisation so remote from that of his 


own countrymen. He says: “I cannot conceive why it 
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should be criminal in a traveller to give an account of what 
he has seen worthy of notice in China any more than in Italy, 
France or any other country, nor do I think it possible that 
any man should be so devoid of reason as to infer that an 
architect was ignorant of his profession merely from his 
having published designs of Chinese buildings.” The Pagoda 
at Kew (see Plate 29) bears witness to his conviction that 
“though, generally speaking, Chinese architecture does not 
suit European purposes,” yet in extensive parks or gardens, 
where a-great variety of scenes is required, it is quite 
legitimate to introduce small structures in alien styles. 
Although Chambers did not penetrate to the interior of 
China, he was able nevertheless to give in his book illustra- 
tions of typical temples, towers, and gateways. The formal 
planning of the courts and palaces appealed to his sense of 
order, while their exquisite detail and ornament to him 
seemed worthy of the closest study. The Dv¢ssertation in 
Oriental Gardening was written partly in order to assert his 
claim to proficiency as a landscape artist (he had just lost the 
commission to lay out the grounds at Claremont, his success- 
ful competitor being the well-known ‘“ Capability Brown’), 
and partly in order to satirise the schools of European 
gardening. This book, in spite of the many sound precepts 
it contains, was not favourably received, perhaps because its 
author sometimes goes from analysis to personal reminiscence, 


and from description to recommendation, without the proper 
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transition such as would enable us to judge which of these 
modes of address was being employed in any given text. 
The following quotation may possibly account for the feeling 
of perplexity which his literary method engendered. En- 
larging on the beauties of the Imperial Gardens, our author 
says: ‘‘Sometimes in this romantic excursion the passenger 
finds himself in extensive recesses surrounded with arbours of 
jessamine, vines and roses, where beauteous Tartarean damsels 
in loose transparent robes that flutter in the air present him 
with rich wines, mangostans, ananas and fruits of Quangfi ; 
crown him with garlands, and invite him to taste the sweets 
of retirement on Persian carpets and beds of camosath skin 
down.” This was not in keeping with the object of a treatise 
ostensibly devoted to a practical exposition of the art of 
landscape design, nor, to that part of the public which had 
never altogether repudiated its Puritan ancestry, did the scene 
portrayed appear to be quite the right szz/zeu for a philosophic 
architect, recently chosen to be ‘‘ His Majesty's Comptroller 
of Works.” Nevertheless, the book contains much detailed 
information of the utmost value to the landscape architect, 
and after reading it one is left with the conviction that in a 
contest in gardening between the Chinese and “ Capability 
Brown” the former would have the victory. 

A Treatise on Civil Architecture, published in 17509, is 
counted the chief literary work of Sir William Chambers. 


Unfortunately a large practice made such claims upon his 
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time that his original object, which was to deal with the 
whole subject of architectural design, was frustrated, and the 
first two volumes were reissued in 1791 under the restricted 
title, 4 Tveatise on the Decorative Part of Civil Architec- 
ture, for his exposition dealt only with the proportions of the 
Classic order and the details becoming to such features as 
arches, doors, windows and balustrades, and it stopped short 
of those larger problems which concern the civic aspect of 
buildings and the main principles of architectural composition. 
Some of his views upon these latter subjects I have attempted 
to deduce from his actual work, but in this I have not been 
able to obtain any assistance from the 7veatise on Civil 
Architecture. The latter, however, will prove useful to those 
who undertake to examine in detail the manner in which Sir 
William Chambers uses the traditional forms of Classic art. 
There is abundant material for this study. In addition to 
the Temples and Orangery at Kew (see Plates 27-32), he 
designed many mansions, of which the most notable is 
Duddingston House, near Edinburgh. Other examples 
include a town house in Rutland Square, Dublin, the Albany 
(see Plate 25), once the town residence of Lord Melbourne. 
For Dublin University he designed a block of buildings at 
Trinity College, facing Dover Street. The charming Town 
Hall at Woodstock (see Plate 26) and the Marino at Dublin 
bear witness to his ability to invest a quite small building 
with civic dignity. Yet although these works revealed him to 
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be an accomplished practitioner in the classic style, Chambers 
would never have acquired the fame he now enjoys had there 
not come to him, in 1775, after thirty years of strenuous study 
and practice of architecture, the opportunity to design the 
great block of Government offices which is known as Somerset 
House. 

Fortunate in his friends, among whom were numbered 
many of the aristocratic eighteenth century patrons of art, 
Chambers attained worldly success at an early age, but social 
popularity and the receipt of royal favours never caused him 
to abandon the high and rigid standard of professional honour, 
which would not allow him to give way to the will of others 
when any question of artistic principle was at stake. With 
this stiffness of character he combined an amiability that — 
endeared him to his subordinates and made it easy for him 
to exact the most conscientious labour from those entrusted 
to carry out his architectural projects. Not the least of his 
activities was concerned with the formation of two important 
societies—the Royal Academy (founded in 1768), of which he 
was the first Treasurer under the Presidency of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and the Royal Institute of British Architects, that 
grew out of a social gathering called “The Architects’ Club.” 
Of his pupils the two most distinguished were Gandon and 
Hardwick, who in the Dublin Law Courts and Euston 
Station also left behind them notable architectural memorials. 
Sir William Chambers died at Whitton in 1796, leaving a 
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son and four daughters. He was buried with pomp in 
Westminster Abbey. 

There is no need for a modern critic to engage once more 
in the controversies as to the respective merits of Greek and 
Roman architecture which raged so hotly in the eighteenth 
century. It was to the special credit of Chambers that he 
retained the historic sense and declined to allow archzological 
fervour to deprive us of any part of our just heritage in 
artistic tradition. In his liberality of mind he even stretched 
a hand to furthest Asia, and thereby showed himself to be a 
true citizen of the world. That chapter in the development 
of the Classic style—the story of its assimilation of certain 
cultural elements present in the art of the Chinese—has yet 
to be written, but already an introductory paragraph thereto 
bears the distinguished imprint of Chambers. For the 
present, if we must needs choose between Greek and Roman, 
let us be Roman by all means. For the Romans revered the 
Greeks, and took from them the Classic Order, a priceless 
emblem of the union of art with logic and an eternal source 
of fertility in architectural invention; and they gave new 
life to the Order by associating it with the arch and the 
vault. Moreover, they had unlimited opportunities of com- 
position on a large scale which were denied to the Greeks. 
It is not necessary, then, on account of his Roman pre- 
dilections, to set up Chambers in fundamental opposition to 
Adam, Soane, Smirke, or his other contemporaries of the 
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Classic School. It is true that he did less than justice to the 
genius which Adam displayed in interior decoration, but his 
impatience with what he called “the boyish conceits and 
triflingly complicated ornaments” of Adam was really the 
outcome of an apprehension that great architecture stood to 
suffer by such an exclusive devotion to a single aspect of 
building. AndJfhis anger with the Greek revivalists was 
justified in so far as they busied themselves with learned 
tricks of detail and deliberately sought to cut us off from 
Rome, ‘‘the grandeur that was Rome. Sy} We may be thankful 
to Chambers in that he gave us something of this grandeur 
in Somerset House. { , 
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